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THE FOREIGN SECRETARY'S 
BABY 

The fashionable intelligence of several 
newspapers, during the first week in 
March 19 — , contained the following 
items : — 

" The Foreign Secretary has left Town 
for Watermore Castle, where the right 
honourable lady intends passing a 
couple of months in strict seclusion. 
The doctors having interdicted her 
ladyship's active participation in public 
affairs, it is feared that further 
negotiations regarding the Ballaroojah 
Treaty will have to be indefinitely 
postponed." 

A few weeks later the world was 
informed through the same medium 
3 , 
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THE FOREIGN SECRETARY'S BABY 

that the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had given birth to a son, 
Adolphus Theobald Henry, at her 

country residence in shire, and 

that mother and child were progressing 
favourably. 

Foreign Securities, which had been 
at a very low ebb previously to this 
announcement, went up with a bound; 
and the market, which had recently 
suffered from severe fluctuations, was 
reported steady. 

Things went on smoothly for a couple 
of months or so, and then the political 
horizon became clouded by a Conti- 
nental complication. The Cabinet dared 
not act without the advice of the Foreign 
Minister, and the matter remained in 
suspense for several days owing to the 
refusal of the doctors to allow the 
intrusion of National affairs into the 
nursery. In order, however, to avert 
a European disaster, the medical authori- 
ties gave way at last, and the situation 
was saved. 
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THE FOREIGN SECRETARY'S BABY 

Meanwhile a general feeling of dis- 
quietude pervaded the political atmo- 
sphere. The eyes of Continental states- 
men were anxiously concentrated on the 
domestic establishment of the English 
Foreign Minister. Alarming rumours 
about the baby's health were frequently 
circulated in both Bourse and Senate. 
Speculators, who made large fortunes 
one day on the' strength of an undis- 
turbed night, lost them the next because 
the baby had stayed awake crying for 
the moon. 

It was an anxious time for Europe. 

The real trouble began when the baby 
was weaned. The English Government 
was both weak and vacillating, and the 
stability of England's relations to foreign 
Powers was entirely dependent upon the 
Secretary of State, who was the one re- 
liable element in the British Ministry. 
Anything which tended to remove the 
right honourable lady from the active 
supervision of her department was re- 
garded as a calamity at home ; and the 
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TBE FOREIGN SECRETARY'S BABY 

deliberations of the British Cabinet 
were looked upon with distrust in Con- 
tinei;ital capitals, unless leavened by 
the presence of the Foreign Secre- 
tary, whose firm Imperialiism made 
England both feared and respected 
abroad. 

The news of the baby's change of diet 
was received with apprehension in pessi- 
mistic circles. It was regarded as a 
species of political crisis, and bulletins 
were issued almost hourly to an anxious 
public. When it was officially announced 
that a certain popular and much adver- 
tised food had failed to agree with it, 
there was a general panic which even 
affected the bank rate. 

This was Russia's opportunity. 

She had long contemplated a move on 
the Indian frontier, and was only await- 
ing some favourable occasion to make a 
diplomatic manoeuvre. The baby be- 
came fretful and ailing. It required 
the tenderest maternal solicitude to 
watch over this critical period of its 
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THE FOREIGN SECRETARY'S BABY 

infaoat life; and the Foreign Secre- 
tary was a good mother as well as a 
good Minister. Her first care was for 
her oflfepring; the Nation came second. 
Consequently Russia, with only a 
feeble, irresolute Ministry to reckon 
with, had a magnificent opportunity, 
of which she was quick to avail her- 
self. 

A crisis in foreign afiairs was speedily 
brought about. The air was rife with 
war rumours. The Cabinet, anxious to 
avert hostilities, was bluffed into making 
some valuable concessions to the threat- 
ening Power, and sustained a severe 
diplomatic defeat. 

Then the baby opportunely took to 
the bottle. 

The disastrous intelligence was tele- 
graphed to St Petersburg within an 
hour of the happy conclusion to the 
Foreign Secretary's domestic difficulties. 
It was a crushing blow to Russia's aspira- 
tiona She had given her hand away ; 
and the return of the British Minister to 
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the Foreign Office, at that juncture, 
meant nothing short of a complete and 
permanent frustration of her plans. 

The Russian Secretary of State hurried 
to the Winter Palace, and a long confer- 
ence took place between him and the 
Czar. 

When the English Foreign Minister 
returned to Downing Street she found 
the affairs of her department in a tangled 
web of confusion. To remedy the blun- 
ders that had been committed in her 
absence required days of anxious 
thought; and to this end the right 
honourable lady laboured during the 
ensuing week. Her brilliant acumen 
was not slow to formulate a counter- 
stroke by which England would not only 
retrieve what she had lost, but Russia's 
hopes and plans would be absolutely an- 
nihilated. As soon as her scheme was 
matured, a special meeting of the Cabi- 
net was convened to give it formal 
sanction. 

It was at this crucial moment that 
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THE FOREIGN SECRETARY'S BABY 

the Foreign Secretary's baby mys- 
teriously disappeared. 

CJonstemation prevailed throughout 
the Empire when the details of this ex- 
traordinary occurrence were published. 
The baby, it was stated, had been put 
into its cot for the night after the usual 
warm bath, and the two nurses had re- 
mained with the child until it had 
finished its last bottle and gone to sleep. 
Then they went down to the servants* 
hall, as was their wont, to have tea. 
Returning upstairs after an interval of 
an hour, they discovered, to their horror, 
that the cot was empty, and their charge 
missing. The house was searched with- 
out avail ; but, on going into the grounds, 
a ladder was discovered placed against 
the wall in such a position as to leave 
no doubt that some person had entered 
one of the bedroom windows which hap- 
pened to be open. That the baby had 
been stolen was beyond a doubt. The 
neighbourhood was alarmed ; search 
parties organized ; and the authorities 
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at Scotland Yard apprized of the crime 
by telegraph. 

All England was ablaze. The un- 
happy mother hurried back from Town, 
distracted by the terrible misfortune that 
had overtaken her. The Cabinet Council 
had to be postponed until the domestic 
horizon should once more be cleared. 

But all was in vain. Not the slightest 
trace could be discovered of the mis- 
creants, although the greatest criminal 
experts were engaged in the elucidation 
of the mystery. The only conclusion to 
which the latter could come was that the 
extraordinary and unprecedented theft 
had been planned by heads of consum- 
mate ability. Absolutely no trace had 
been left behind that would have given 
the slightest clue to the perpetrator or 
perpetrators of the outrage. Not so 
much as a footprint. The ladder stood 
there, reared up against the wall of the 
house, as sole evidence of the manner in 
which access had been obtained. 

Meanwhile Russia made hay. 
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Concession after concession was wrung 
from the Home Government. The de- 
mands became every day heavier and 
more peremptory. A readjustment of 
the Indian frontier was insisted upon, 
and the wavering diplomacy of the head- 
less Foreign Office was not powerful 
enough to offer resistance. Further 
complications arose through the action 
of other Powers, who thought the occa- 
sion a favourable one to harass the 
British Government. 

Under such grave circumstances an 
appeal to the loyalty of the responsible 
Minister was not to be neglected. Deeply 
as the Nation sympathized with the 
family troubles of the Secretary of State, 
there was a universal agreement that 
this was an occasion that called for the 
patriotic dismissal of domestic grievances, 
and a public demand was made for the 
right honourable lady's return to her 
official duties. 

But the power of maternity had been 
under-estimated. 
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THE FOREIGN SECRETARrS BABY 

Never, declared the Foreign Secretary 
emphatically, would she rest until her 
darling baby had been restored to her. 
The Nation must wait. When she had 
found her child she would return to the 
cares of office ; but nothing should in- 
duce her to relinquish the search in 
person while hope remained. If neces- , 
sary, she would rather resign her post 
than desert her ofl^pring. Let them 
appoint her successor, and leave her to 
continue her quest undisturbed. 

Unfortunately, there was no one cap- 
able of replacing her. The rudderless 
policy of the Government brought about 
the Imperial catastrophe that had been 
dreaded for generations. Russia declared 
war at a moment when England was 
helpless and embarrassed on every side. 
Irresolution and incapacity at head- 
quarters hastened on the disaster. The 
Cabinet and War Office completely lost 
their heads, and the inevitable hap- 
pened. 

India was lost. 

12 
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Bat all this battle and defeat, which 
dimmed the splendour of England's 
greatness and ca^t a nation into mourn- 
ing, brought unspeakable gladness to 
the Foreign Secretary's heart. 

On the day when the treaty was 
signed by which the British Crown was 
deprived of its brightest jewel, the baby 
was restored to her as mysteriously as 
it had disappeared. It was found lying 
in its cot, sleeping as tranquilly as if the 
fate of an Empire had never been held 
in its tiny dimpled fist, and on its breast 
a paper was pinned containing a few 
words of polite regret at the necessary 
deprivation. 

That was all. 

Only, when Adolphus Theobald awoke 
to find his mother bending rapturously 
over the cot, he stretched out his little 
arms towards her, and lisped sweetly : 
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THE LORD CHANCELLORS 
HUSBAND 

The Lord Chancellor paused at the door 
of the boudoir on her way downstairs, 
and looked in. 

A young man was seated, pen in hand, 
at a dainty little escritoire. On the 
blotting-pad in front of him lay a blank 
sheet of fancy note-paper. An addressed 
envelope, ornamented with a flowery de- 
sign, was propped up against the gilt 
handle of one of the three little drawers 
in the interior of the desk. He was not 
writing, but was resting his forehead on 
his hand, upon the third finger of which 
sparkled a couple of diamond rings 
above a plain gold band. 
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THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S HUSBAND 

"Augustus!" called out the Lord 
Chancellor, in somewhat peremptory 
tones. 

The young man looked up, and a 
slight blush momentarily tinged his 
cheek. He was decidedly pretty. His 
hair, which had been allowed to grow 
some way below his collar, waved about 
his neck in natural ringlets, and its 
golden hue formed a charming setting 
to the fair oval face. A silken mous- 
tache curled coquettishly on his upper 
lip, giving an added archness to the 
mischievous expression of the light blue 
eyes. 

** Augustus, what are you doing?" 
repeated the Lord Chancellor sternly. 
The tell-tale blush had not escaped her 
vigilant eye. 

" I'm only sending out the invitations 
for the reception," stammered the young 
man, concealing his countenance from 
further scrutiny by affecting to pick up 
something he had not dropped. 

Lady Brighton crossed over to where 
18 
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her husband was sitting, and pointed to 
the scented missive. 

"To whom are you writing?" she 
asked coldly. 

" Oh, only to Miss Tomkinson," he an- 
swered glibly, recovering his composure. 
" I met her at Lord Haughton's the other 
day, you know, and gave her permission 
to call on Sunday. She is a nice, well- 
behaved girl, and I thought I'd send her 
a card for the reception, as we shall want 
all the young women we can get to take 
the men down to supper, and make them- 
selves useful, don't you know," 

"What is Miss Tomkinson, pray?" 
inquired the Lord Chancellor, who had 
listened to her husband's hurried ex- 
planation with a supercilious smile. 

Augustus looked perplexed. 

"She's something in the City, I be- 
lieve," he replied vaguely. " She insures 
ships, or does bill broking, or what- 
ever it's called, at Lloyd's or some such 
place." 

"I know," nodded his wife, sagely. 
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"But why write to her?" she added 
suspiciously. "Surely a card sent in 
the ordinary way would do?" 

" I thought it more civil, you see. . . . 
Some people are so touchy — Oh, by 
the way," he broke off suddenly, as if 
desirous of turning the conversation, " I 
have been obliged to dismiss James." 

" Dismiss James ? " repeated the Lord 
Chancellor, in a tone of vexation. 
" Why, what has he been doing ? " 

" Well, you see, I caught Mary kiss- 
ing him in the corridor. I told him it 
was very immodest of him to let her 
do it; and then he grew very imper- 
tinent, so I was obliged to give him his 
congS. If he had cried and said he was 
sorry, I might have forgiven him." 

The Lord Chancellor looked pleased. 

"I'm glad you acted as you have 
done, Augustus," she remarked. "You 
had better speak to Mary, and tell her 
that if she kisses any of the men- 
servants again we shall be obliged to 
send her away." 

20 
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A sound of wheels was followed by a 
ring at the front door. 

" There's the carriage. I must be off 
to the House," exclaimed Lady Brighton; 
patting her husband's curly head. 
"Good-bye, dear. I suppose you will 
be busy shopping this afternoon?" 

* Yes. Gibson is bothering me to get 
a petticoat-trouser, and I'm going to 
Merim^'s, in Oxford Street, to be tried 
on. Shall you be home to dinner?" 

"Not to-night, dear. I promised 
Lady Salter I would dine at the Carlton 
and go to the Empire." 

" Won't you take me with you ? " 
pleaded the young man, looking up into 
her face with a beseeching expression. 

" No, not there," said the Lord Chan- 
cellor firmly ; " at least, not at present. 
Perhaps when you're older." 

And, kissing him lightly on the fore- 
head, she left the room. 

The whole of the fashionable and 
official world attended the reception 
at the Lord Chancellor's residence. 
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Augustus, looking very charming in 
his petticoat-trouser, stood at the top 
of the staircase to receive the guests. 
The women unanimously envied their 
hostess's good fortune in having so 
graceful a man at the head of her 
household. 

While Lady Brighton talked politics 
with two of her colleagues in the 
Ministry, Augustus was surrounded by 
a perfect little court at the opposite end 
of the room. His sprightly repartees 
seemed to delight the women who 
formed a brilliant circle round him. 
But the cold eye of the Lord Chan- 
cellor was frequently directed towards 
the group of which he was the centre, 
and, although an incorrigible coquette, 
he dared not give too much encourage- 
ment to his admirers. 

Foremost among the latter was Miss 
Tomkinson — a tall, muscular brunette. 
Lady Brighton had heard her announced 
earlier in the evening, and had noted the 
impertinent manner in which the young 
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woman had squeezed her husband's 
hand, and the flush of pleasure that 
mounted to Augustus* forehead. 

The political discussion became ani- 
mated, and for some little time the Lord 
Chancellor was engrossed in heated 
argument. When she looked round, 
during a breathing interval, she dis- 
covered that the group had dispersed, 
and that her husband was no longer to 
be seen. 

Her annoyance was increased on per- 
ceiving that Miss Tomkinson had dis- 
appeared also. Making some excuse to 
her companions, she left the room and 
hurried downstairs in search of Augustus 
and the missing guest. She looked in 
the supper-room; but it was empty. 
She tried the library, and her own little 
sanctum — the smoking-room; but with 
no better result. Nobody was there. 

Then she remembered the curtained 
recess on the staircase. 

Lady Brighton retraced her steps, and 
noiselessly approached a secluded retreat 
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that had been arranged half-way up the 
flight of stairs leading from the drawing- 
rooms to the regions above. Crimson 
draperies of rich damask hid the occu- 
pants; but the sound of voices was 
audible from without. 

The Lord Chancellor paused, and 
listened. 

" Why did you consent to marry her, 
then ? " were the first words that fell 
upon her ear. The harsh, strident tones 
were unmistakably those of a woman. 

The dulcet accents of Augustus made 
answer. 

''It all happened when I came out, 
and papa took me to my first party," he 
said. There was a shy hesitation in his 
speech, and Lady Brighton could see in 
imagination Augustus' treacherous head 
bent in mock modesty, and his soft hand 
playing nervously with his rings. " She 
was Attorney-General then, but every- 
body knew the Lord Chancellorship was 
only a question of time. And papa got 
somebody to introduce her to me. She 

24 
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didn't seem so old that night ; I was so 
inexperienced, you know. And she 
asked me to give her three dances, and 
made me such pretty speeches that it 
quite turned my head." 

"When did the horrid old thing 
propose?" inquired his companion. 

The Lord Chancellor remained 
motionless. But she bit her lip until 
the blood came; and her fists were 
clenched ominously. 

"Oh, papa gave her leave to call, 
and she came nearly every day for a 
fortnight," replied Augustus. "Then 
— then she told me how much she 
cared for me, and she put her arm 
round my waist — because the sudden- 
ness of it all had me quite faint — and 
— and then she k — " 

" Stop ! " cried Miss Tomkinson, 
whose voice betrayed her impatience. 
"I can't listen to it any longer. To 
think of another woman daring to 
clasp you in her arms!" 

" Hush, hush ! you frighten me with 
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your violence," cried Augustus, trem- 
ulously; and there was the sound of 
the stopper being drawn from a bottle 
of smelling-salts. 

"I can't help it, Augustus," declared 
the woman in passionate accents. "I 
love you, darling ! I love you ! I must 
—I will—" 

There was a slight struggle, followed 
by an audible kiss. 

"How dare you!" exclaimed Augus- 
tus, weakly. But his voice belied his 
words; and the offence was repeated 
again and again. 

This was more than the Lord Chan- 
cellor could bear. Rushing forward, 
she pulled the curtain on one side, and 
disclosed her faithless husband in Miss 
Tomkinson's arms. 

The latter rose instantly to her feet, 
and for a moment the two women stood 
glaring at one another. 

Then Augustus threw himself between 
them in an agony of apprehension. 

"Spare her!" he cried, going down 
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on his knees to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

"I ought to punch your head, you 
heartless Don Juan!" gasped Lady 
Brighton, shaking her fist in Miss 
Tomkinson's face. 

The latter made no reply, but put 
herself in an attitude of defence. 

" Oh, don't fight ! please, don't fight ! " 
moaned Augustus, and the tears began 
to course down his blanched cheeks. 
"If you do, I shall scream for help," 
he added to his wife, knowing the 
Lord Chancellor's horror of scandal. 

Lady Brighton pointed downstairs. 

" Leave this house," she said sternly, 
"and if I ever catch you in it again 
I'll give you a good thrashing." 

Miss Tomkinson smiled disdainfully. 
She was more muscular than her ad- 
versary. But, discretion being the 
better part of valour, she went. 

Wife and husband were alone. 

" Augustus," said the former roughly, 
** go up to bed at once. I will excuse 
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you to your guests. Come to my study 
to-morrow morning after breakfast, and 
I will tell you what decision I have 
arrived at with regard to your unmanly 
conduct to-night." 

Augustus obeyed. But, being young 
and pretty, he obtained forgiveness from 
the Lord Chancellor next day, after 
solemnly promising never to let an- 
other woman kiss him again. 
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THE NEW CHILDHOOD 

Every day at half-past four Mrs Smythe 
left her office in the City and walked 
home by the Embankment. She lived 
in Warwick Square, and the long walk 
to and from her place of business kept 
her in good training. It was a fine but 
chilly afternoon in October when Mrs 
Smythe sallied forth as usual, and bent 
her steps homewarda There was some- 
thing in the air, an indefinable sense of 
uneasiness, that lent wings to her feet 
on this particular occasion, and caused 
her to hurry back at an unusual speed. 
She even broke through established 
custom, and took a penny ride in an 
electric omnibus. 

On reaching her house she took out 
31 
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a latch-key, and, after a few minutes' 
fumble and strong talk, discovered that 
it would not act. She rang the bell. 
There was no answer. She knocked 
loudly. The same mysterious silence. 
Then she stepped back into the road^ 
and looked up at the windows. 

The pale, scared face of her husband 
was visible, pressed against the window 
of the best front bedroom. 

"Theobald!" she cried, making an 
impatient sign with her hand. 

The casement was raised cautiously, 
and Mr Smythe's head was projected 
out of the window. 

"Why don't you speak? What's 
the matter?" called out his wife, ob- 
serving that fright had rendered him 
dumb. 

"They've shut me up in here, and 
I've had no tea," he gasped, on finding 
tongue. 

"They!— Who?" was the astonished 
rejoinder. 

The answer came in a hoarse whisper : 
32 
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"The children!" 

" Where are the servants, then ? " in- 
quired Mrs Smythe, in bewilderment. 

" I don't know. I Ve rung a dozen 
times ; but no one answers the bell." 

At this juncture the bow- windows of 
the drawing-room were flung open, and 
half a dozen children trooped on to the 
balcony. From this point of vantage 
they looked down upon Mrs Smythe 
with solemn faces. The closing of the 
window just above them indicated that 
the other parent had beat a hasty re- 
treat. 

"Winifred, what is the meaning of 
this?" asked Mrs Smythe, sternly. 

The eldest of the assembled group, a 
girl of twelve, or thereabouts, drew her- 
self up before replying. 

" We're on strike," she said simply. 

"On strike!" echoed Mrs Smythe, 
with a slight falter in her voice. 

" Yes. We've made up our minds not 
to stand it any more. Things can't go 
on as they have done much longer." 
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"Hear hear," broke in Tubl^ the 
youngest, a little boy who had no^yet 
arrived at the dignity of petticoats. 

"I don't know what you mean. 
What can't you stand any longer ? " 
inquired Mrs Smythe sharply. 

" Oh, authority, and lessons, and 
milk, and lots of things," was the 
reply. 

A chorus of approval greeted the 
explanation. 

" Nonsense ! " exclaimed the irate head 
of the family. " Where are the servants, 
and what have you done with your 
father? Come down at once and let 
me in." 

^" That's impossible until you've agreed 
to our proposals. We've pledged our 
word to the Union to hold out for our 
rights." 

"The Union!" cried Mrs Smythe, 
completely mystified. " What on earth 
are you talking about ? " 

"The Children's Union, of course," 
retorted Winifred. " We had a meeting 
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this morning, at which it was unani- 
mously decided that we should all 
strike for " — here she referred to a 
slip of paper — " for the abolition of the 
present system of grown-up authority." 
She struggled manfully to bring out 
the long words, which had obviously 
been carefully committed to memory. 
"A lock-out of refractory parents was 
agreed upon, and imless you consent 
to the demands on this paper you can't 
come home." 

With these words a document came 
fluttering to the feet of the astonished 
bread-winner. 

Mrs Smythe picked it up, and read as 
follows: — 

"The Children's Union has decreed 
that its members shall go out on strike 
until the following demands have been 
agreed to by the parents or others in 
authority : 

"1. The abolition of corporal and 
other forms of punishment. 
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"2. The disuse of objectionable 
terms, such as * respect/ ' obedi- 
ence,' etc. 

"3. Freewill education, and the 
disestablishment of teachers. 

"4. The introduction of indigesti- 
ble dishes and forbidden fruits 
into the nursery. 

" 5. The substitution of tea for 
milk, and beer for water, at 
meal-times. 

" 6. A nine-o'clock bedtime for chil- 
dren under six, and a ten- 
o'clock bedtime for children 
over six. 

" 7. Full equality with parents and 
grown-ups. 

" 8. Infant suffrage, and a voice in 
all household matters." 

The paper dropped from Mrs Smythe's 
hand. She was paralysed for the moment; 
incapable of realizing the full significance 
of what she had just read. 
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The tension was broken by Winifred's 
voice from the balcony overhead. 

" You've got to sign it, you know, be- 
fore we can admit you. It doesn't 
matter so much about papa, but he'd 
better put his name to it before we re- 
lease him, just as a matter of form." 

The chill October wind was sweep- 
ing through the Square. Mrs Smythe 
shivered; but she was not the kind of 
woman to yield to coercion without a 
struggle. 

" The demands are preposterous," she 
called out in a firm tone that belied her 
inward trepidation. " You can have jam 
every day, and just a drop of tea in your 
milk ; but that is the utmost concession 
I can allow you. The rest is non- 
sense." 

Winifred whispered to her brothers 
and sisters. They began to re-enter the 
drawing-room. Mrs Smythe watched 
the procession apprehensively. The 
eldest girl was the last to leave. 

" Think it over for twenty minutes," 
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she shouted before disappearing. Then 
the window was closed. 

At the same moment Mr Smythe's 
head came into view. He peeped 
cautiously out to make sure the coast 
was dear. Then he coughed to attract 
his wife's attention. 

" Why don't . you force your door 
open, or do something, Theobald ? " ex- 
claimed the latter irritably. 

"I daren't, my love. The girls are 
so violent," whispered Mr Smythe, in 
a shaking voice. " Can't you conciliate 
them? I'm so afraid of their getting 
desperate and coming in here to do 
me some mischief." 

" Poor Theobald ! " cried Mrs Smythe, 
relenting. " If I were only there to pro- 
tect you ! But they won't let me in." 

Meanwhile other neighbours were be- 
ginning to arrive home. Knocking and 
ringing resounded all over the Square. 
Mrs Smythe, who had been oblivious to 
all but her own dilemma, looked round 
to discover others in the same pre- 
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dicament. Balconies were filled with 
children, stem and resolute of pur- 
pose. Parents pleading for admittance 
thronged the roadway. Here and there 
a tired member of the gentler sex, just 
returned after an afternoon's shopping, 
bemoaned his fate in tears. For no 
father was to be admitted before the 
head of the house had returned and set 
her signature to the Union's ultimatum. 

Presently the victims of the lock-out 
began to confer. Should they yield to 
the demands of the children ? If so, to 
what extent ? 

A document was drawn up offering 
these concessions : — 

" 1. The abolition of corporal punish- 
ment with regard to children 
above six years. 

"2. The selection of teachers by 
juvenile vote. 

" 3. No restrictions on jam. 

" 4. Weak tea in place of milk. 

" 5. An eight-o'clock bedtime for 
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children under six, and a 
half-past eight bedtime for 
children over six and under 
ten. For children above ten, 
a nine-o'clock bedtime. 
"6. Free use of the drawing-room 
to receive friends at hours to 
be agreed upon." 

Mrs Smythe's children had already re- 
assembled upon the balcony before the 
termination of these proceedings. A 
basket was let down by a piece of 
string, and into this receptacle Mrs 
Smythe dropped her copy of the 
parents' resolution. The same trans- 
action took place at other houses in 
Warwick Square. Anxious conclaves 
of children were everywhere visible 
perusing the papers handed up to 
them. 

"It won't do," called out Winifred, 
leaning over the balcony. "That re- 
servation about corporal punishment 
must be struck out. Number Three 
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must be extended to include pdU de 
foie graa and tipsy cake. The word 
'weak' in item Four must be omitted. 
Five may stand, if the time for children 
above ten is altered to half -past nine. 
And you must promise to receive a 
deputation on the subject of infant 
suffrage." 

The sun had set. The autumn air, 
fanned by an east wind, had the keen- 
ness of frost. Theobald, with eyes red 
from weeping, gazed beseechingly down 
from the second story. 

Mrs Smythe drew a pencil from her 
pocket and scribbled hei; acquiescence 
in the terms offered. The basket was 
lowered, and drawn up again with 
the paper containing her capitulation. 
Other neighbours were doing the same 
thing. 

A few minutes later the front door 
of Mrs Smythe's residence was opened. 
She passed in between two triumphant 
lines of her offspring. A loud cheer 
proclaimed the success of the strike. 
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The shout was taken up by scores of 
infant throats on all sides of the 
Square. 

It was the first victory of the 
Children's Union. 
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Baby was just bom. Her first act was 
to ring the bell. It was promptly an- 
swered by the parlour-man. 

" My mother will need nourishment," 
she said, acknowledging the servant's 
introductory bow with a pleasant smile. 
" You had better warm some milk and 
water, and get her bottle ready." 

While the parlour-tiaan went down to 
give the necessary order to the cook, 
Baby arranged her mother's pillows 
more comfortably. 

"Goo-goo," murmured Mrs Corfield, 
inarticulately, in appreciation of the 
increase of comfort. 

" Hush I it shall have its bottle and 
go to bye-bye," whispered Baby, deftly 
smoothing the coverlet. 
45 
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A restless movement in the adjoining 
room, followed by a faint cry, distracted 
her attention. She slipped on a little 
dressing-gown that lay on a chair ready 
for her use, and hurried in to see what 
was the matter. 

A man was tossing feverishly to and 
fro in a large cot surmounted with high 
rails. He had kicked off the 'bed- 
clothes, and the cold air had awakened 
him. 

" I suppose you're papa," she muttered, 
tugging at the blankets through the 
bars. " How tiresome you are, naughty 
man!" 

She tapped him menacingly on the 
arm, and shook a threatening finger. 
He commenced to whimper. 

"Now it's no use beginning to cry," 
she exclaimed. " I've got quite enough 
to see to, without any nonsense of that 
sort. Be quiet, sir, will you ? " 

Baby stamped her foot. It had the 
desired effect, and Mr Corfield quieted 
down. Then she returned to the other 
46 
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room. In a few minutes the bottle was 
^brought up, and, having given it to her 
mother and tucked her up comfortably, 
Baby sat down on the edge of the bed 
to think. 

There was so much to be done. And, 
in spite of her ready-made stock of in- 
tuitions and her rich inheritance of ex- 
perience, it was so difficult to set about 
it. In the first place, the parents must 
be fed and looked after. Baby could not 
leave them entirely to the servants ; she 
must exercise a great deal of super- 
vision over them herself. They were 
so helpless. But they had given her 
Jiheir all, mental and physical, in 
accordance with the universal law of 
heredity; and she must prove her- 
self worthy of the gift, by trying to 
bring them up in the right way. 
Then there were domestic matters to 
be attended to. And finally. Baby 
must think about starting her own 
career ; in which, of course, she would 
follow in her mother's footsteps. 
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Feeling herself to be a child of action, 
she did not sit musing for long. Mrs 
Corfield was asleep; the only sign of 
life she gave was an occasional tug at 
the bottle, followed by the gurgle of 
deglutition. Baby crept softly out of 
the room, and went downstairs. .Had 
she been a boy, natural curiosity would 
have prompted her to explore the house ; 
but, being of the sterner sex, she walked 
straight into the library, and sat down 
at the writing-desk. 

Before doing anything else, she must 
put her birth in the papers. She wrote 
out half a dozen notices, choosing her 
name from a book which she took down 
from the shelves. The announcement 
read as follows : — 

"Miss Philippa Reginaldina Corfield 
begs to announce her birth at 18, 
Willowby Square, on the 20th inst. 
Both parents are doing well." 

It was nearly five o'clock. Having 
written personally to some of her rela- 
tions, and dispatched her letters to the 
48 
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post, Baby rang for tea. But she was not 
allowed to enjoy that meal altogether 
undisturbed. First, papa cried. She 
had to go upstairs and soothe him off 
to sleep again. Then the noise woke 
mother, who became fretful and gave 
a great deal of trouble. In fact, Baby 
was kept so well employed between 
them that she had no time to dress 
for dinner. 

Two or three days passed in this 
manner. Then came a letter, bearing 
the stamp of a Government office, ad- 
dressed to Miss Corfield. There had 
been other correspondence: congratula- 
tory notes from relatives, and so forth. 
But this was altogether different. On 
the face of the envelope, in the left- 
hand bottom comer, were the letters 
T. M., written in a bold hand. They 
were the initials of the Prime Minister. 

With eager hands Baby tore open 
the cover and drew out the contents. 
The letter was couched in the follow- 
ing terms : — 
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"Dear Miss Corfield, — The Magis- 
tracy of the Fourth Area is just vacant. 
Knowing your mother's excellent quali- 
fications for the post, and having seen the 
notice of your birth in the papers, I have 
much pleasure in offering you the appoint- 
ment. Come and see me before taking 
up your official duties. —Yours, etc., 
" Theodora Munsterleigh." 

It was the very thing Baby would 
have chosen for herself. Her splendid 
inheritance of legal knowledge eminently 
qualified her for the post. Of course 
the work would fully occupy her time ; 
but she must get a competent nursery 
tutor to look after Mrs and Mr Corfield. 
She wrote a warm letter of thanks to 
the Premier, accepting the Magistracy; 
and at the same time put an advertise- 
ment in the papers for a competent man 
to take charge of her parents during 
their infancy. 

Among other applicants for the latter 
situation was a respectable, unmarried 
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middle - aged man. As his scientific 
principles were orthodox, and he had no 
followers, Baby engaged him. She was 
now practically freed from domestic 
worries, and could devote herself to 
the public service. The visit to the 
Prime Minister, whom she found to be 
a charming girl a few years older than 
herself, was most satisfactory. She took 
up her work with zeal, and soon dis- 
tinguished herself by her grasp of detail 
and sound judgments. 

The only anxieties that beset her 
were at home. Her parents, as time 
went on, turned out to be dreadful 
pickles. Papa would not learn his 
alphabet ; and mother was always lead- 
ing him into mischief. They got into 
the kitchen and stole the jam ; they had 
pillow fights on the landing when they 
should have been taking their mid-day 
sleep; they set all manner of booby 
traps for the nursery tutor, and nearly 
worried him to death. 

The climax was reached when they one 
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day altogether disappeared. Not a trace 
of them could be found. The distracted 
tutor declared he had put them to bed 
at twelve, as usual, for an hour's rest 
before their dinner ; and when he went 
up to call them at one, they were 
gone. 

When Baby came home in the evening 
she found the entire household in an up- 
roar, and the two helpless parents missing. 
The police were communicated with ; de- 
scriptions of Mrs and Mr Corfield wired 
everywhere; and an air-ship dispatched 
in search, provided with blankets and 
spoon-food. But the night passed, and 
still the wanderers had not returned. 

Baby was obliged to go into court the 
following morning without her anxiety 
having been allayed. There were a 
number of cases to be disposed of, and 
the necessity of attending to her official 
duties helped to distract her mind. An 
amusing assault case, in which the 
occupants of a balloon and a flying 
machine had come to blows in the air, 
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even caused Baby to forget her family 
troubles for a brief space. 

The next case in the sheet was a 
charge of two minors being at large 
without any visible means of support. 
Baby had barely glanced at the list ; and 
when her parents entered the dock in the 
custody of two policewomen, she was com- 
pletely paralysed for the moment with 
mingled astonishment and consternation. 

Then, when she had recovered herself, 
dignity and etiquette were alike for- 
gotten. She scrambled down from the 
bench, knocked over a couple of forms 
full of spectators in her eagerness, and 
rushed into the dock. 

"My poor little parents!" she cried, 
clasping the frightened woman and man 
alternately in her arms. " I thought you 
were lost. Oh, how glad I am to have 
found you again ! " 

Many of those present in court shed 
tears at this touching scene. The Cor- 
fields were, indeed, objects of pity. They 
had been out all night in the cold and 
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rain, being ultimately discovered in a 
suburban ditch, into which they had 
crept for shelter, and then cried them- 
selves to sleep. 

Of course Baby gave them a good 
scolding on account of the escapade 
when she got home, and dismissed the 
nursery tutor. But she was very thank- 
ful to have got them back safely, and 
made up her mind that they should be 
better looked after in future. In spite 
of all her care, however, she soon found 
herself an orphan. Papa got choked at 
a parents' kindergarten party through 
swallowing a sweetmeat whole. While 
Mrs Corfield, a few weeks later, suc- 
cumbed to a sudden attack of croup. 

Baby, warned by her parents' fate, 
resolved to remain a spinster. She thus 
selfishly retained her ripened faculties 
for herself, instead of aiding the world's 
progress by allowing the law of heredity 
its natural operation of instantaneously 
transmitting their developed maturity 
to a succeeding generation. 
54 
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" If ever you're in need of a five-pound 
note, old chap, be sure and come to me," 
said Charles Ralston to his friend Harry 
Boyd, as the two young men shook 
hands on parting at Liverpool Street 
Station. 

They had been chums at Cambridge 
for three years; and now both were 
returning from their last term, to begin 
life and face the world. But under 
what different circumstances ! Ralston, 
who had inherited a considerable for- 
tune from his father, was about to taste 
the sweets of luxury and independence ; 
while Boyd, whose parents had almost 
denied themselves the necessaries of 
life in order to give their son a college 
education, was entering upon the great 
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struggle for existence with no better 
equipment than a creditable degree and 
acquired habits of cultured refinement. 

" Thanks, Ralston, youVe been a brick 
to me more than once; and if ever I 
want a fiver, I shall know where to go 
for it," was the grateful rejoinder. 

In this manner these warm-hearted 
young men took leave of each other. 
Now let us follow their fortunes, and 
see how Time dealt with them. 

For a couple of years Ralston travelled 
abroad, spending several months in each 
of the principal European capitals. At 
last he grew wearied of al fresco dinners 
and Continental vivacity, and, returning 
to England, settled down to the life of 
a man about town. His associates were 
naturally chosen from among men of 
equal means. Of Boyd he lost sight 
entirely. For the first few months they 
had kept up a fairly regular correspond- 
ence; but, as Ralston grew idler and 
more luxurious in his habits, he found 
less time to answer his friend's com- 
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municationSy and letters passed more 
and more rarely between them, until 
at last they ceased altogether. 

A very different fate awaited Harry 
Boyd. At first he found the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining employment of 
a suitable kind, and drifted from one 
ill-paid tutorship to another. Then he 
took to literature; but he found, like 
most failures, that the world was not 
ripe to receive the outpourings of his 
soul, and that editors and publishers 
were too stupid to discern their merit. 
And so he stood in considerable danger 
of st€«:vation ; for his parents lost their 
money through the failure of a build- 
ing society in which their all had been 
invested, and remained utterly depend- 
ent upon him until they followed each 
other to the grave not long after the 
catastrophe. Then Boyd did a foolish^ 
thing. He married. His excuse lay 
the loneliness of his life, and the JKict 
that he did not take the girl away^om 
a luxurious home and drag he:* down 
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to poverty. She was a hard-working, 
ill-fed, struggling governess. And so 
these two foolish, down-trodden crea- 
tures found comfort in each other's love. 
Six years had passed since the two 
college friends had parted at the London 
terminus. Ralston, attired in an ab- 
surdly gorgeous dressing - gown, was 
lounging in the depths of an immense, 
low-seated arm-chair, over one side of 
which dangled an elegantly - slippered 
foot. A cigar lolled out of the corner 
of his mouth, and he was indolently 
turning over the leaves of a pile of 
new novels that lay close to hand. His 
bachelor chambers were extravagantly 
furnished. Magnificent oriental em- 
broideries festooned the walls; massive 
pieces of silver plate ornamented inlaid 
tables of exquisite workmanship ; valu- 
able briC'A-brac lay scattered about in 
Bl directions. Luxury was apparent 
eneywhere. It was not yet noon, and 
morerrh the half-open door the break- 
less tiaigs were still visible in the ad- 
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joining room. A bright fire burnt in 
the hearth, for it was mid-winter ; and 
the trees in the Green Park, which could 
be seen from the casement, were covered 
with a white frost that glittered in the 
sunlight. Now and again, when there 
was a temporary lull in the traflSc, Ral- 
ston could hear the moaning of their 
branches as they were swayed to and 
fro by the piercing North wind. But 
the melancholy sound had no effect 
upon his comfortable mind and well- 
clothed body, and the cheerful roar of 
the flames in the grate was always pre- 
sent by way of alloy. 

Presently there was a ring at the 
electric bell outside. 

" Confound it ! Who can this be ? " 
muttered Ralston, lazily taking out his 
watch. " Not a visitor as early as this, 
surely ! " 

His man entered. 

" A gentleman to see you, sir." 

Ralston looked up. The servant had 
withdrawn, giving place to an apparent 
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stranger, whom he did not at first re- 
cognize. A man whose age it was im- 
possible to tell : youthful in figure, but 
old and emaciated in face. He was 
poorly and insufiiciently clad ; his hands 
were gloveless and red with cold; his 
pinched features blue and frozen. Yet 
there was something familiar in the 
appearance of this shabby, half-starved 
individual ; and when he advanced into 
the room, and holding out his thin hand, 
exclaimed: ** Why, Ralston, old man, don't 
you know me ? " the latter recognized 
him at once. 

" Come and sit down, Boyd ; very glad 
to see you again," he said, with a lame 
attempt to imitate the heartiness of his 
former chum's greeting. 

Boyd took the proffered chair, and 
drawing it close to the fire, began to 
warm his hands. 

"It's mighty cold outside," he ob- 
served, after an awkward pause. 

" Is it ?," yawned Ralston, indifferently. 

"It freezes one to the marrow. Ah, 
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the North wind can penetrate!" His 
poor supply of clothing was scarcely a 
fair test of the penetrative powers of 
the North wind ; but he was too accus- 
tomed to poverty now to think of that. 

"It doesn't get in here," remarked 
the other, looking comfortably about 
him ; then, recollecting his duties as 
host, " Have a weed ? " 

"No, thanks!" was the hurried re- 
joinder. Boyd, who had taken in his 
friend's surroundings at a glance, did 
not feel quite comfortable sitting there, 
with his snow-covered boots and thread- 
bare coat, so he came to the point at 
once. 

"By the way, old chap," he began 
nervously, "you were kind enough to 
oflFer to lend me a fiver whenever I 
wanted one ; do you remember ? " 

Ealston flicked the ash off his cigar. 

"Of course, my dear fellow. De- 
lighted to oblige you at any time." 

"Well," continued Boyd, drawing in 
a sharp breath, as if speaking were a 
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painful eflTort, " could you kindly let me 
have five pounds or so at once ? " (The 
" or so " was uttered very faintly indeed.) 
" I'm afraid I shan't be able to pay you 
back for a few — " 

" Oh, never mind, that doesn't matter 
at all ; don't worry yourself over such a 
trifle," broke in Ralston good-naturedly. 
" Five pounds, you say ? Let me see ! " 

He began rummaging in his pockets. 
"Damned awkward!" he muttered, as 
the search turned out to be fruitless. 
" Are you in a hurry for the money ? " 

" I do need it urgently," replied Boyd, 
looking down at the carpet in a dis- 
tressed manner. 

" Well, I'm awfully sorry," said Ralston, 
leaning back in his chair, exhausted 
with the tremendous efforts he had just 
been making, " but the fact is I've only 
got a sovereign by me at this minute. 
I'd forgotten all about last night They 
cleaned me out playing baccarat at the 
club — but I'll write you a cheque if you 
like," he added, with a feeble attempt 
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to rise that ended in an ignominious 
failure. 

" Thanks ! " returned the other, de- 
spondingly. " Unfortunately, cheques 
are of no use to me. I can't get them 
cashed, and have no time to go to the 
bank." 

Balston stared. 

" H'm ! that's awkward. I'll tell you 
what I'll do, though. If you leave your 
address, I'll post the money on to you 
this afternoon." 

Boyd hesitated. He seemed about to 
say something, but apparently thought 
better of it. Perhaps he would have 
liked the sovereign. 

" You're a brick, old man ; I rely upon 
you," was all he said in a choking voice, 
as he took his departure after having 
scribbled the address on a scrap of paper. 

Had Ralston looked out of his window 
a moment later, he might have seen a 
shabby figure — the wreck of the high- 
spirited youth whom he had known in 
college days — hurrying away in the 
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direction of Hyde Park Corner, hia thin 
coat buttoned tightly across the chest, 
and the collar turned up in a vain 
attempt to combat the intrusion of the 
icy wind. But beyond pulling up his 
chair a little nearer to the fireplace, as 
if the sight of his friend had chilled 
him, and muttering something about 
the poor old chap looking a bit down 
in the mouth, he did not allow his 
equanimity to be disturbed. Later on, 
however, when his valet was helping 
him to dress, he gave the man a lecture 
about letting in visitors so early in the 
morning without first asking his per- 
mission. Of course, he had been very 
glad to see Boyd again, and would not 
have missed him willingly ; but Perkins 
must not be allowed to get into bad 
habits. 

As soon as Ralston waa dressed, he 
consulted his diary, and discovered that 
he was lunching out. Perkins called a 
cab, changing the sovereign for his 
master at the same time, and the latter 
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drove off. On the way to Grosvenor 
Square he recollected his promise to 
Boyd. "Confound it," he muttered, 
" IVe left my cheque-book behind. It 
doesn't matter, though ; I daresay the 
poor old chap isn't in such a very big 
hurry. A few hours can't make any 
difference." With which comfortable 
reflection he went on to his destination, 
and soon forgot the whole affair. 

The next day, when Ralston sat down 
to write a few letters that he had been 
too lazy to attend to earlier, he found, 
shut up in the blotting-book, the piece 
of paper on which Boyd had written 
his address. His forgetfulness seemed 
to touch his sense of humour. "What 
a damned silly ass I am ! " he exclaimed 
laughingly to himself; "I forgot all 
about Boyd's fiver. I wonder if he 
stills needs it. H'm ! I might as well 
post it along to him, anyway!" 

The cheque-book might have re- 
minded him; but, unfortunately for 
Boyd, he had gone on to the club 
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from his luncheon party in Grosvenor 
Square, and there he had won a sub- 
stantial sum back at baccarat — sufficient, 
at any rate, to obviate the necessity of 
drawing on the bank for several days 
to come. 

The letter containing Ralston's five- 
pound note was dropped into the box 
of a shabby little house down a mean 
street in Pimlico. But it came too late. 
The blinds were pulled down in the 
second floor, and in the darkened room 
behind them lay all that had been left 
to make Harry Boyd's life worth living. 
The doctor had prescribed a strengthen- 
ing diet : beef -tea, jellies, port wine, and 
other delicacies. And Boyd, too proud 
to ask charity, had gone to his former 
friend for help when everything of value 
had been pledged to obtain luxuries for 
the woman he loved. He had come 
home empty-handed, but full of hope 
and trust. Hour after hour had gone 
by, bringing no relief ; and still he sat 
by the dying woman's bedside, holding 
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her wasted hand in his and whispering 
broken-hearted words of comfort in her 
listless ear. What poor nourishment he 
had been able to procure lay untasted 
on the bare table; but he waited on, 
confident that his friend would not for- 
get his promise. He listened eagerly 
for the postman's knock; but none 
came for him. The night passed and 
the morning came; but still no com- 
munication. Then he began to despair ; 
for the weary form his arm supported 
began to droop, and the breathing grew 
fainter. He dared not leave her now. 
Some kind neighbour from below brought 
up a cup of warm milk, but the poor 
invalid was past human help. Slowly 
she sank to her eternal rest, and even 
the strong, agonised grasp of the loving 
arms that encircled the shrunken frame 
was powerless to call her back. 

And when Ralston's fiver came at last, 
it found Boyd kneeling beside the dead 
body of the woman for whose relief the 
money had been intended. He borrowed 
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ifc with gratitude, nevertheless, in order 
to pay the simple funeral arrangements. 
Ralston, a few days later, received a 
letter thanking him for the loan, and at 
the same time acquainting him with his 
friend's bereavement. " BL*m ; strange ! " 
he commented, putting down the mis- 
sive with a yawn. " What could Boyd 
have wanted with a fiver when his wife 
was dying ? " 
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The elections had resulted in a small 
majority for the Conservative Party. 
The Earl of Wrayforth was entrusted 
with the formation of a new Ministry. 
His first step was to send for his son- 
in-law, Sir Lionel Bingley, for whom he 
designed the leadership of the House of 
Commons. 

" We must muzzle the dangerous men," 
he remarked ; " but I won't have any of 
them in the Cabinet. We must give 
each man of ability the least he'll take." 

Bingley nodded intelligently. 

" I shall give the Colonies to Stewart," 
proceeded Lord Wrayforth ; " he won't 
do much harm there. We'd better send 
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Dumf ord to the India OflSce ; they can 
always make good use of a fool. Lord 
de Plome will be Foreign Secretary ; he 
never meddles with what he doesn't 
understand. Mylde must go to the War 
OflBice. Everybody will say it's an out- 
rageous job ; but he's indispensably im- 
becile." 

"What about the Home Secretary- 
ship ? " remarked Bingley. 

" We must have a harmless man in 
that position," said the Prime Minister 
thoughtfully. " How about — what's his 
name — Storewell ? " 

" I don't know much about him," re- 
plied the other hesitatingly. " He rarely 
opens his mouth in the House, and gener- 
ally appears to be half asleep." 

" The very man we want ! " cried Lord 
Wrayf orth enthusiastically. " You're 
sure he has no ability ? " he added, in an 
anxious tone. 

" Oh, I guarantee it. You need have 
no fear on that score," was the confident 
rejoinder. 
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When Storewell received a letter from 
the Prime Minister formally offering him 
the Home Secretaryship, he smiled. He 
knew well of what supposed quality it 
was a recognition, and chuckled to him- 
self. 

His first speech not only astonished 
his colleagues on the Treasury Bench, 
but was a revelation of unsuspected 
ability to the whole House. It took 
everybody completely by surprise ; and 
when he sat down amid the cheers of 
the entire assembly. Sir Lionel Bingley 
was obliged to whisper a few words of 
congratulation. 

But the Leader of the House scarcely 
heeded what he was saying; he was 
electrified, stunned, overwhelmed by a 
sense of catastrophe. What would the 
Prime Minister say when he heard of 
Storewell's success and read his able 
speech ? How could he face his father- 
in-law after the assurance he had given 
of the Minister's mediocrity ? 

The mischief was done. Storewell 
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had shown himself to be a capable man. 
Wild ideas floated through Lord Wray- 
forth's mind of a distant Governorship, 
or a special Ambassadorial mission. 
But, when able to take a calmer view 
of the situation, he reflected that Store- 
well's abilities might, in the first flush 
of a momentary triumph, have been 
over-estimated. He must hope for the 
best, at any rate. 

Things appeared to go on smoothly 
for a time. But, as a matter of fact, 
Storewell was sounding his own strength 
and the weakness of his colleagues. The 
clever men of the party had been gagged 
with subordinate posts ; those with whom 
he had to reckon represented the pick 
of mediocrity. His task had been simpli- 
fied by the Prime Minister's own tactics. 
That was, of course, the danger of the 
sjrstem. Once let in an able man and 
there would be the devil to pay. 

Sir Lionel Bingley owed his Parlia- 
mentary position entirely to the coinci- 
dence of havingmarried Lord Wrayforth's 
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eldest daughter at an earlier period of 
his career. The Earl, coming to the 
front in politics, adroitly pushed his son- 
in-law along with him; and when he 
was offered the Premiership and popped 
his relative into the next best place, no- 
body had the bad taste to object to what 
was purely a family arrangement. The 
normal hardship of his position as Leader 
of the House, for which he was totally 
unfitted, was increased ten-fold by the 
difficulty of keeping the Home Secretary 
in his place. The latter played a verit- 
able game of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde. 
At the Cabinet Councils he was the 
most unassuming and tactful supporter 
of the Prime Minister. In the Commons 
he became independent and domineer- 
ing, perpetually weakening the authority 
of his nominal chief. 

The consequence was that the latter 
was always carrying his grievances to 
his father-in-law. 

" You must really manage to cope with 
him,*' said the Prime Minister irritably. 
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" I take care he gives me no trouble at 
our Councils, and you must learn to do 
the same in the Commons." 

This state of affairs could not con- 
tinue indefinitely, and the crisis soon 
came. Bingley realized that his position 
as Party Leader was being seriously 
undermined, and that the time had ar- 
rived when he must take decisive action. 
There was but one solution to his diffi- 
culties : Storewell must be got rid of at 
any price. 

He went to the Prime Minister. 

" The man is too strong," he confessed, 
almost tearfully. " We ought to have had 
at least a couple of intelligent men on 
the Front Bench to keep him in order." 

" No, no," interposed Lord Wrayf orth 
hastily, in a tone of alarm. " Let us 
leave dangerous experiments of that 
kind to our opponents." 

" For heaven's sake, don't think I am 
advocating the appointment of any more 
capable men," ejaculated Bingley. " All 
I want is to get rid of Storewell." 
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The Prime Minister knit his brows. 

"I don't see how it can be done," he 
said. 

" Make him a peer," suggested his son- 
in-law. 

" Suppose he refuses ? It isn't exactly 
an honour nowadays." 

" Tell him that if he accepts a peerage 
he may have anything he likes outside 
the Cabinet," urged Bingley. 

In the end Lord Wrayforth promised 
to accede to his son-in-law's wishes. It 
was his chief virtue that he never 
deserted a relative in need. Lionel's 
standing in the House of Commons was 
threatened. Nothing, it was true, could 
be more disastrous to the Government 
than a weak leader. But, with a nobility 
of sacrifice such as not infrequently 
illumines the sordid background of 
politics, the Prime Minister put public 
duty and Party interest on one side, 
and gave the whole of his generous 
support to his failing kinsman. 

Storewell received a private summons 
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to Downing Street. He was not in the 
least surprised at the message. He had 
fully expected it for some time. 

The Prime Minister gave him a cordial 
reception, complimenting him on the 
ability with which he had discharged 
his office. 

"I feel," he continued, after this 
eulogy, " that your commanding talents 
are almost wasted in the Commons. A 
few able men are sadly wanted to keep 
up the reputation of the Upper Chamber. 
It is that need which forms a constant 
menace to the Conservative Party of to- 
day." 

"That is entirely my opinion," re- 
marked Storewell. 

"My purpose in sending for you," 
Lord Wrayforth went on, delighted to 
find the other fall in so easily with his 
views, " was to offer you a peerage. Of 
course," he added hastily, seeing that 
Storewell was about to speak, " of course 
the Home Office cannot hope to ade- 
quately replace your loss; but the 
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benefit to the Nation at large of your 
removal to a higher sphere of activity 
will amply outbalance any other dis- 
advantages." 

He paused, and glanced furtively at 
his companion. But Storewell's face 
betrayed nothing. 

" The choice of any of the — ahem ! — 
coveted posts outside the Ministry shall, 
of course, be offered to you," proceeded 
Lord Wrayforth, after a momentary 
pause. "I have heard bad accounts 
of the Lord Chamberlain's health. 
There is talk of his retiring." 

"The oflSce would suit Sir Lionel," 
observed Storewell thoughtfully. 

"I cannot spare my son-in-law from 
the Lower Chamber," was the stiff 
rejoinder. 

There was a stress laid on the word 
"son-in-law" which conveyed a hint 
of the personal side of the question. 

Storewell was thinking. 

"There is no hurry, I suppose?" he 
asked presently, in an innocent, re- 
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signed tone of voice. "You don*t re- 
quire my immediate resignation ? " 

" Oh, dear me, no," replied the Premier 
heartily, charmed with the Home Secre- 
tary's apparent acquiescence. "The 
peerage will be oflfered to you some 
weeks hence, on the occasion of the 
Royal function at Westminster." 

Storewell smiled amiably, and took 
his departure after shaking hands with 
the utmost cordiality. 

The marriage of the Prime Minister's 
second daughter to the Right Honour- 
able James Henry Storewell, which 
occurred a month later, was one of 
the events of the season. 

Sir Lionel Bingley, the new Lord 
Chamberlain, was created Viscount 
Tatham on the Home Secretary's 
wedding-day. 

The Earl of Wrayforth was very 

proud of his new son-in-law, who took 

Bingley's office and became Leader of 

the House of Commons. He used often 
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to say how lucky it was that a fellow 
with Store well's exceptional oppor- 
tunities had not chanced to be a social 
faddist and philanthropic legislator. 
Otherwise he might have tampered 
with the Constitution, and effected 
some dangerous reforms — instead of 
happily contenting himself with his 
own advancement 
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They had been married five years, and 
love had lasted — as it generally does 
last, if the first critical six months of 
matrimony can be tided over without 
disaster. He, Jack Alston, was a for- 
tunate young man who had stepped 
into his father's business shoes shortly 
after being wedded to Clara Fayworthy, 
the girl of his choice. Prosperity and 
happiness had waited on them from the 
commencement of their married life. 
There were no children, but Jack did 
not want any to divide his wife's atten- 
tion, and he scarcely noticed her deep 
disappointment as each succeeding year 
brought no change. 

Clara adored him, and he was one of 
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those men who like to be worshipped. 
Her negative qualities suited him exactly. 
He played upon her sympathies and 
mental susceptibility as upon the re- 
sponsive vibrations of a musical instru- 
ment. If he were glad, she must share 
his gladness. If things had gone wrong 
with him — from the loss of a collar stud 
to a depression in the money market — 
his glum humours must infect her also. 
If it pleased him to discourse intellectu- 
ally, his wife sat at his feet, as was ex- 
pected of her, and listened with proper 
reverence to the words of wisdom. Her 
interruptions were only permitted to 
take the form of such ejaculations as 
"Wonderful!" "How true!" "What 
a splendid argument!" "How subtle 
you are, Jack!" and other well-timed 
speeches expressive of the same amount 
of admiring appreciation. 

In himself. Jack was just the sort of 
man to inspire a delirious kind of idol- 
atry in one of those simple and trusting 
natures that can only be found among 
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the gentler sex. He was tall ; brushed 
his hair with brilliantine ; gazed un- 
speakable things out of a pair of limpid 
brown eyes ; concealed the weakness of 
his mouth and chin by a heavy droop- 
ing moustache ; and always polished his 
silk hat with salad oil. These outward 
charms were considerably heightened by 
a leaning towards the arts in general. 
Jack sang sentimental songs in an un- 
trained tenor voice, leaving out — with 
marvellous resource — only the super- 
fluous harmonies in the accompaniment. 
He sketched from nature in water- 
colours, putting in the sky with a 
circular movement of the forefinger, and 
bestowing a painful attention on un- 
necessary detail. He wrote obscurer 
poetry than Browning; and was much 
addicted to finding meanings in unin- 
telligible passages of minor poets that 
nobody else pretended to understand. 

Can any person wonder that Jack's 
wife looked upon him as a genius, and 
felt every day more grateful to the fate 
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that had linked her to the destiny of so 
noble a specimen of mankind ? 

Of Clara little need be said, except 
that she was pretty when he married 
her, and that her unformed character 
was captivatingly feminine and mould- 
able. Such traits are the paradise of 
the selfish man, and Jack was not mis- 
taken — from his egotistic point of view 
— in believing that he had secured a 
treasure. Everything that could make 
home life attractive was combined in 
Clara's lovable qualities and quiet 
domesticity. In the winter, when Jack 
came home cold and tired from City 
routine, a cheery wife was sitting wait- 
ing for him by the tea-table ; the kettle 
simmered on the hob ready to make tea 
the moment he should appear; and 
down by the fireside a warm pair of 
slippers rested against the fender. Then 
— I blush to write it — Jack would fling 
himself into the arm-chair that had been 
drawn up for him close to the blaze, 
while the adoring little woman went 
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down on heir knees and undid the laces 
of his boots. If he was in a good 
temper he patted her fluffy head with 
amiable condescension ; but if he hap- 
pened to be out of humour, he flimg his 
foot at her in surly silence, or growled 
at the world in general and her clumsi- 
ness in particular, all the time she was 
performing that humble oflSce for him. 

Jack belonged, in fact, to the type 
that men of finer material long to kick ; 
but which, for some inexplicable reason, 
possesses an enduring fascination for 
the class of women who are least cap- 
able of defending themselves against 
masculine mastery. 

Judging by appearances, five years of 
wedded bliss had not treated Clara so 
well as her husband. Her face had lost 
much of its girlish roundness; and the 
deep blue eyes, that were her chief 
beauty, burned feverishly, rather than 
brightly, within the dark rings that en- 
circled them. She had become delicate 
in the chest since the day Jack had 
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kept her waiting in the cold outside 
his office for half-an-hour, (he did not 
like receiving ladies within the seicred 
precincts), on the occasion of her keep- 
ing an appointment to meet him there 
at a fixed time, in order that they 
might proceed to some social function 
together. The result was a chronic 
cough (that irritated Jack a good deal 
at night), and a heavy doctor's bill, at 
which he swore so tremendously that 
she screwed the money out of her 
housekeeping allowance and began to 
pay off the debt by instalments. Later 
on, however, Jack found it out, and 
nearly frightened the poor little woman 
out of her wits by the wrathful manner 
in which he scribbled a cheque for 
the balance, and threw it at her with 
some ungracious remarks about her 
intelligence. 

But Jack had his soft moments. 
After a well-cooked dinner — Clara's 
dinners were her strong point and ab- 
sorbed all the individuality she possessed 
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— and a good cigar, he loved to see his 
wife sitting on the hearthrug in front 
of the fire, her head reclining against an 
arm-chair, while his fingers roamed idly 
over the keys, or, with the sentimen- 
tality of an easy digestion, he burst out 
into song. He then fancied her hang- 
ing on every note in dreamy ecstasy, 
and a sigh from the recumbent figure, 
(a not infrequent occurrence), filled 
him with the happy consciousness of 
appreciated genius. 

One evening the Alstons went to an 
At Home given by a City magnate. 
Social obligations soon parted husband 
and wife in the crowded drawing-room ; 
but the latter's affectionate eyes caught 
many glimpses of Jack, as he passed 
to and fro, greeting old friends and 
making new acquaintances. 

"Who was that woman. Jack," she 
asked later on, when they got a chance 
to exchange a few words, " with whom 
you seemed to be having such an ani- 
mated conversation?" 
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" Which woman ? " was his rejoinder. 
" I talked to several." 

" I didn*t see her face," replied Clara, 
" as she had her back to me the whole 
time ; but she was dressed in mauve, 
with pink bows, and had light, fluffy 
hair." 

" Yes, I know whom you mean," said 
Jack slowly, as if with an effort of 
memory. "Her name is Miss Oxford, 
I think. Our hostess introduced me." 

"Was she nice?" 

There was no jealousy on Clara's 
part. She was simply interested in 
everything connected with her hus- 
band — ^nothing more. 

" Very, on first acquaintance," he an- 
swered. "And, by the way," he went 
on, "she bears a very remarkable re- 
semblance to you." 

"Does she?" exclaimed Clara, with 
animation. "Oh, do take me and in- 
troduce me to her. Jack; it will be so 
interesting to meet my double!" 

To this request Jack acceded willingly, 
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and the two women became acquainted. 
Clara acknowledged to herself that there 
was a striking likeness, but she could 
not help seeing that Miss Oxford had 
the advantage of being younger and 
fresher. She was a very lively girl, and 
Clara thought that she flirted decidedly 
too much ; but the objection was not so 
much on her husband's account, as on 
general grounds of feminine propriety. 

On the way home Jack spoke very 
enthusiastically about Miss Oxford, and 
of course Clara, to please him, chimed 
in. He remarked casually that he had 
promised to drop in to tea one afternoon 
at the house of that lady's parents. 

" Isn't it rather odd not to invite me 
too ? " suggested the wife timidly. 

"Oh no, you see she couldn't very 
well do that imder the circumstances," 
returned Jack, in an airy tone. '* But I 
daresay Mrs Oxford will call upon you 
after I have been there." 

And the matter was dropped. 

A few days later, Jack did not arrive 
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home until dinner time, and during the 
operation of having his boots unlaced 
he talked enthusiastically about Miss 
Oxford, on whom he had just been 
calling. 

" She is a lovely girl," he said, in tones 
of the warmest admiration. " Just what 
you were like five years ago." 

It was a tactless speech, and Clara's 
fingers trembled as she struggled to un- 
ravel a tight knot. 

" Really, now, taking her feature by 
feature," he went on, oblivious of the 
pain he was inflicting, and too absorbed 
in his own interests to notice his wife's 
agitation, "there is an astounding re- 
semblance between you both. But the 
expression is different. She seems much 
brighter and more girl — " 

He stopped short, suddenly aware that 
his tongue was running on too fast, and 
glanced at the kneeling figure in front 
of him. 

Clara's head was bent low over her 
task, and she did not speak. 
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He stooped forward good-naturedly, 
and lifted her face up by the chin. She 
was flushed, and tears were glistening 
in her eyes. 

" Why, you foolish little woman, what 
are you crying about ? " he asked. 

Clara burst into tears — ^partly because 
of her own over- wrought feelings, and 
partly on account of the unusual kind- 
ness of her husband's interrogation. 
Tears generally had the effect of making 
him angry and impatient 

'" I am losing my good looks, and you 
don't care about me any longer," she 
sobbed. 

"Nonsense I" exclaimed Jack, who 
began to see the clumsiness of his 
remarks. 

" You think Miss Oxford much prettier 
than I am, and I daresay you find her 
far more lively and entertaining," Clara 
went on, in a broken voice. 

"Her sole attraction for me is her 
likeness to you," returned her husband 
soothingly. 
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" Is that really so, Jack ? " she asked, 
smiling through her tears. 

"Of course, you goose. Have you 
ever known me take a fancy to any 
other woman before?" 

«N— no!" 

" Well, then, I think you ought to feel 
flattered at my going out of my way to 
be civil to a girl, simply because she is 
the living image of yourself." 

" I did not see it in that light before," 
said Clara, drying her eyes and looking 
cheerful again. " But I was afraid you 
were beginning to get tired of me be- 
cause — ^because — " 

" Because of my stupid way of putting 
things," interrupted Jack, who could rise 
to delicacy when it suited his purpose. 

After this episode Jack paid frequent 
visits at the Oxfords' house, even staying 
to dinner sometimes in an impromptu 
fashion that left his wife waiting an 
hour for him in vain before she dared 
sit down to the spoiled meal at home. 

But these absences were never objected 
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to, and if Clara suffered on account 
of them she did not reproach her hus- 
band. On the contrary, she encouraged 
his friendship with Miss Oxford and 
struggled resolutely against any feel- 
ings of jealousy, trusting implicitly in 
his honour. 

Jack was careful not to repeat the 
blunder that had once led to an un- 
pleasant scene, but he often talked about 
the great attraction Miss Oxford's re- 
semblance to Clara had for him. 

" It is delightful," he would say to the 
latter, after one of the expeditions that 
took him home long after business hours 
were over, "it is delightful to hear 
different thoughts and different expres- 
sions coming out of pretty lips just like 
yours." 

Then perhaps he kissed his wife's in a 
gallant fashion that was quite new to him ; 
and innocent Clara blushed with pleasure, 
far from wondering whether the other 
lips were sometimes requisitioned to 
remind him of her kilsses also. 
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Meanwhile, Clara's health was rapidly 
giving way. Her cough grew more 
troublesome than ever, and exasperated 
Jack, who was a light sleeper, so much 
that he had the bed made in the spare 
room on the floor above, and slept there 
instead of with his wife. Clara said 
nothing to this arrangement, as she 
always studied her husband's comfort, 
but she often wept silently to herself 
during the lonely, wakeful nights. 

She now saw very little of Jack, as 
he was not only away during business 
hours, but spent most of his spare time 
at the Oxfords'. It interested him, he 
said, to watch the development of a 
nature that should, by all physiological 
appearances, be akin to her own ; and he 
persuaded her that the growing intimacy 
between Mabel (he now called Miss 
Oxford by her Christian name) and 
himself was a kind of beautiful reflec- 
tion—on strictly platonic lines — of their 
own love. 

And the poor little woman swallowed 
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it all, and even felt a sense of gratitude 
.for this double manifestation of her 
husband's devotion. 

One day the doctor broke the news to 
Mrs Alston that the condition of her 
health gave cause for grave anxiety, and 
he advised her to consult a specialist on 
diseases of the lungs without delay. 
Jack, on talking it over afterwards, said 
that all physicians were fools, and the 
biggest fool charged the biggest price to 
make up for other deficiencies. How- 
ever, although he was inclined to pooh- 
pooh the whole affair, he consented to 
his wife seeing Sir William Portman of 
Harley Street, and a consultation was 
accordingly arranged. 

Clara, who was nervous and terribly 
afraid of stethoscopes and tapping, 
would have liked Jack to accompany 
her to the eminent specialist's house. 
But on the morning of the appointment 
he came downstairs with a ready-packed 
Gladstone bag, and announced that if a 
certain letter were waiting for him at the 
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office he would be obliged to undertake 
a journey on business, and could not re- 
turn before the following day. 

If it had not been on account of 
urgent business, Clara would have 
thought her husband's absence, at this 
critical juncture, very unkind. For Sir 
William Portman yrould pronounce on 
her, that afternoon, sentence of life or 
death. But the journey, if undertaken, 
was clearly unavoidable, and she could 
only reproach Fate for having chosen 
that one day of all others to separate 
them. 

Still, it would have been kinder, Clara 
thought, if Jack had asked her to tele- 
graph the result of the interview to 
him. But he went off in a hurry, after 
the briefest of farewells, and she was 
obliged to console herself with the re- 
flection that pressure of time had 
flurried him into forgetfulness. 

" He will think of it as soon as he has 
a moment's leisure," she repeated to her- 
self, over and over again ; " and then he 
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will feel miserable about it, poor fellow, 
and send me a telegram asking to have 
the verdict wired on to his office." 

But the message never came, and 
Clara went on to Harley Street with a 
sinking heart. 

Sir William shook his head as he ex- 
amined her chest, tapped each rib, and 
listened to the laboured breath. It was 
not his custom to conceal the truth from 
patients, but he regarded Clara's frail 
form and pale, anxious face with intense 
pity when it was all over, and hesitated. 

The poor creature read her fate in 
that glance of sympathy. 

" My case is hopeless, is it not ? " she 
asked, in a low, tremulous voice. 

" I fear so," replied the doctor gently. 

"Shall I live long?" 

She awaited his answer in painful 
suspense. 

" One lung is gone," said Sir William 

Portman, laying a kindly hand upon 

her arm, "and the other is — agoing. 

The end of the disease will depend 
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much upon climatic conditions. I fear, 
unless you can manage to go South at 
once — ^to the Riviera for instance — " 

"That I may not last through this 
cold weather," put in Clara, to help him 
out. 

He nodded with a serious air, and a 
few minutes later the unhappy patient, 
her doom ringing in her ears, was speed- 
ing home. 

A letter in Jack's handwriting lay 
upon the hall table. It had been de- 
livered by special messenger, the servant 
said, shortly after her departure. 

" Dear old Jack ! " she cried, forgetting 
the awful blow that had just been dealt 
her in the joy of the moment. " I knew 
he would remember me and send some 
message ! " 

She tore open the' envelope, and tak- 
ing out the letter kissed it rapturously. 
Then she hurried into the drawing-room, 
to read it there alone and undisturbed. 

"Dear Clara" (it ran),— "By the 
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time this reaches you I shall be on my 
way to the Riviera. Mabel is going 
with me. My object in writing is to 
bid you good-bye for ever, and to assure 
you that on my return some arrangement 
shall be made with regard to your future 
welfare. You can, if you like, get a 
separation — possibly even a divorce (the 
latter would enable me to marry Mabel) ; 
but, although the world invariably says 
nasty things of people in our predica- 
ment, I am, in yielding to the irresistible 
fascination of a woman whose chief charm 
lay in the fact that she is your counter- 
part, paying you the highest compli- 
ment. — Yours, Jack Alston." 

The letter dropped from Clara's shak- 
ing hand ; and falling down on her knees 
she prayed that Jack might soon be free, 
and that the other woman would make 
him a better and a worthier wife. 
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In the wood was dead silence. The 
sunshme penetrated here and there the 
lacework of leaves ; the air was warm 
and drowsy, but a faint breeze stirred 
the tree-tops to a delicious languorous 
music. In one little sunlit glade stood 
an easel, on which a half-finished water- 
colour sketch of the environment rested ; 
upon the ground lay the paraphernalia 
of an artist scattered carelessly about. 
But the afternoon was too lazy for work, 
and a gentle sound of breathing from 
the shadow of a neighbouring beech told 
its own tale of sensuous abandon. 

The sudden scrunching of dry twigs 
and the rustle of parted bushes broke in 
upon the solitude. But the sleeper did 
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not seem to heed the sound, beyond an 
uneasy stirring that was audible from 
where the form lay but faintly visible. 
The unconscious movement, however, 
brought a dainty little foot, with arched 
instep and just a promise of slender 
ankle, into the patch of light whereon 
the easel stood. 

Presently footsteps drew near, and a 
young man, handsome, bronzed, lithe in 
movement, came into view. He paused 
in surprise at the deserted tools of art, 
and venturing closer, briefly inspected 
the painting with the air of a brother 
craftsman. Then his wandering eye 
espied the charming foot. A sudden 
flush mounted to his forehead ; the forest 
symphony sounded more sweetly than 
ever. For he was young. 

He listened — the deep breathing in 
the shadow beyond added a subtler 
harmony to the music of the trees. He 
moved nearer, his eyes straining eagerly 
through the glare ; an indistinct form of 
girlish grace beckoned enticingly to 
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advance. Gently he crept forward, 
fearful lest a blundering footfall should 
awaken the fair stranger to whom he 
was drawn by an irresistible impulse. 
Perhaps a stolen kiss might be his re- 
ward ! The idea sent the hot blood of 
youth coursing through his veins, and 
quickened his step. 

He stood beside her. The sun no 
longer blinded his eyes, which gazed 
long and passionately at the womanly 
figure, the comely limbs visible through 
the careless disorder of the drapery, the 
sweet innocence of the upturned face. 
She lay upon her back, one arm pillow- 
ing the head, whose unconfined tresses 
of shimmering gold covered the verdant 
pillow on which it rested; the other 
down by her side, holding a bunch of 
homely field flowers in the dainty clasp 
of a milk-white hand. Her red lipa 
were parted as an opening rosebud, and 
between them gleamed two rows of teeth 
like petals of polished ivory. It was a 
dream of beauty and purity. 
Ill 
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The young man sank upon one knee, 
as a worshipper in the days of Greek 
idolatry might have prostrated himself 
at the feet of his divinity. He bent 
over her. The long, sweeping black 
lashes that kissed the damask cheek 
quivered, as if in response to some mes- 
meric influence ; but the sleeper did not 
wake, only the breath came almost im- 
perceptibly quicker, fanning his face 
with an intoxicating perfume. 

Dared he sully such fragrant chaste- 
ness with the touch of human lips ? It 
seemed a sacrilege, a contamination, a 
deed of vulgar desecration. The fair 
face in its setting of golden aureola 
spoke to his soul of woman's stainless 
innocence; but he was young, and the 
ripe, red lips and voluptuous attitude 
tempted him sorely. What harm could 
there be in a kiss? It was but man's 
homage to beauty, the outward ex- 
pression of sexual reverence, the sacra- 
ment of love. She smiled in her sleep. 
She was dreaming — ^perhaps of a kiss. 
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The hand that held the flowers grasped 
them more tightly, as though returning 
the pressure of a warm touch. No man 
had resisted such unconscious coquetry ! 
He stooped down and pressed his lips 
lightly to hers. 

He drew back in affright, but there 
was no cause for alarm. She slumbered 
on, murmuring some phrase of endear- 
ment. His face was flushed, and he 
trembled violently as he drank in the 
beauty of her sweet body. Again, un- 
able to combat the overpowering spell 
of fascination, he bent over the lovely 
features and touched the rosy mouth 
with eager lips. The girl stirred, but 
he took no heed; let the kiss last to 
eternity, he was powerless to draw back 
now. He felt a delicious contraction of 
her muscles, as though she smiled with 
ecstasy ; the limb on which her head 
reposed was withdrawn from its posi- 
tion, and a cool arm stole round his 
neck, pressing his mouth more closely 
to her hot lips. He sank upon the 
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grass, and encircled her slender waist. 
She drew him towards her, till he felt 
the tumultuous beating of his heart 
against her bosom. 

The sudden sound of crashing under- 
wood startled him out of this passionate 
embrace, in which he was but a dream- 
figure to the lovely sleeper. It came 
nearer, and a feminine voice, proceed- 
ing seemingly from the same direction, 
called: "Aida! Aida!" 

Swiftly and noiselessly he disengaged 
himself from the entrancing captivity in 
which he had lain so willing a prisoner, 
and sought a hiding-place among the 
surrounding trees. Glancing back from 
his ambuscade he saw the girlish form 
still sleeping, and he thought her lips 
moved as if she were still whispering 
loving words in his ear. 

In another moment the bushes were 
parted close to where she lay, and an 
elderly woman came through the aper- 
ture. "Aida!" she called once more; 
then, catching sight of the inanimate 
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form at her feet, she cried out louder 
still: "Come, wake up, dear, it's time 
for tea." 

The girl opened her eyes lazily. 

" Oh, auntie," she said, and her sweet 
accents thrilled the eavesdropper hard 
by, "why did you wake me? I was 
having such a lovely dream." 

" And what were you dreaming about, 
dear?" 

There was no reply. Aida affected 
to be busy gathering up her sketching 
materials, concealing, as she stood with 
her back to her aunt, a tell-tale blush. 

But it was visible from a cluster of 
trees in deep shadow, and mingled with 
the sighing of the breeze came the 
echoing sadness of a human heart. 
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THE STRUGGLE AGAINST 
WOMAN 

Dick Hardwick was at work in the 
shabbily - furnished apartment that 
served him and his wife for all the 
common purposes of life but one. They 
possessed the garret overhead to sleep 
in. That was the full extent of their 
establishment. Married for nearly 
three years, these two had eked out 
their existence in a degree of poverty 
that was painfully apparent in all their 
surroundings. A gas stove in one comer 
of the room served to cook their meals. 
The washing-up was done in the bed- 
room. 

It was a life for which neither was 
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suited. Both had been brought up in 
refined homes. But Fate had cruelly 
planted an aflinity between them, and 
their ill-advised, runaway marriage had 
permanently severed them from their 
relatives. Hope was the only thing 
that sustained them during these first 
years of hardship. Dick Hardwick 
was an able writer, with the promise 
of a career in front of him. Life was 
entirely supported by his pen. Articles, 
essays, paragraphs, stories flowed from 
it; some were taken, others rejected; 
but each year brought improvement. 
Now he was engaged on something 
more ambitious — something that he felt 
would lead them to fortune. He was 
writing the first chapter of a novel. 

He was seated alone at one of the 
two tables that the room^ boasted. The 
other was used for meals, and was 
always set in anticipation — ^principally 
to economize space. The half-crown 
clock on the mantelpiece pointed to six 
o'clock. The tea things were on the 
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table; but Dick Hardwick had been 
too busy to prepare the meal for him- 
self, and his wife was out. She had 
gone, he fancied, to some women's club 
to hear an afternoon lecture. 

Half-an-hour later the front door 
banged, and immediately afterwards a 
light step was heard ascending the 
three flights of stairs that led up to 
the Hardwicks' apartments. The door 
of the sitting-room opened, and a young 
woman, plainly but becomingly dressed, 
entered. 

"Is that you, Polly?" said the hus- 
band, looking up from his writing. 

"Yes, I'm dying for a cup of tea. 
Oh!" in a tone of vexation, "there's 
no kettle on, and you haven't cut any 
bread and butter." 

" I'm afraid I was too busy to think 
of material things," returned Dick Hard- 
wick apologetically, with an attempt at 
a cheerful smile. 

He put down his pen with a sigh, and 
went to light the stove, while his wife 
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ran upstairs to take off her hat and 
cloak. 

Over tea Polly Hardwiek chattered 
about the lecture. 

"I never felt so ashamed in all my 
life," she said. "Every woman who 
was there did something or other. I 
seemed to be the only useless person 
without an object in life." 

"But you're not at all useless," ex- 
claimed Dick warmly. "Who keeps 
the home together and manages the 
domestic work? Who enables me to 
write and earn the living?" 

" That is all paltry household details," 
interposed Polly contemptuously. "Of 
course I didn't allude to them. The 
women at the lecture weren't stupid 
domestic machines; they wrote, or 
painted, or founded learned societies, 
or contributed in some way to National 
progress." 

"Good heavens, Polly! I hope you 
haven't got any of those notions into 
your head. If so, God help us ! what's 
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to become of the home, and where will 
my work be ? " 

" That's all you think of," retorted the 
wife angrily. "How about my work? 
Have I no mission in life?" 

" Indeed you have ; but you seem dis- 
posed to neglect it." 

The Hardwicks usually dined, if so 
fine a term can be used to designate 
their frugal meal of scraps, at eight 
o'clock. That hour, however, was long 
past, and still no preparations had been 
made for it. Dick could hear his wife 
pacing up and down the room overhead. 
He went up to see what was the 
matter. 

"Can't you see to it to-night, Dick, 
there's a good fellow? I'm thinking 
out the plot of a novel. It's going to 
be splendid." 

Hardwick was fond of his wife. He 
put his work on one side — just for once, 
he said to himself — and got the dinner 
ready. Polly came down in high spirits, 
and talked enthusiastically about the 
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future. She didn't intend to sit down, 
she said, and look on while other women 
advanced the sex. She would enter 
into the lists, and felt confident of dis- 
tinguishing herself. Dick listened half 
in vexation, half in amusement. He 
thought it was a momentary caprice, 
and would soon wear off Polly was 
a dear little woman, and he did not 
think she would neglect her duties as 
a wife. 

The next day was a repetition of 
the previous evening. Polly Hardwick 
settled down directly after breakfast 
in her husband's chair, rummaged 
among his things for some manuscript 
paper, and began to write. 

"When you have cleared the other 
table," she remarked to Dick, who 
watched these proceedings with mingled 
sensations, "1*11 go and sit there. But 
until then, I'll use yours." 

Dick was obliged to acquiesce in this 
arrangement. When he finally got to 
work himself, he was disturbed by con- 
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tinual interruptions. How was such 
and such a word spelt? Would he 
advise a full stop or a semicolon at 
the end of a certain passage ? or would 
he just put down his pen for a minute 
and decide a point of grammar? It 
was exasperating; but Dick loved his 
wife, and he could not refuse her his 
help, even at the price of neglecting 
his own work. 

For several days things went on in 
the same manner. If Dick had hoped 
that Polly would soon weary of her 
new rdle, he was mistaken. As time 
wore on she neglected her household 
duties more and more. Dick was not 
only obliged to prepare all their meals, 
but to make beds and perform other 
feminine tasks of a similar nature. 
Whilst he was occupied in this way, 
Polly sat, as a matter of course, at his 
table in the sitting-room. Sometimes 
she grumbled because it was dusty, and 
then he had to bring a cloth to dust 
it for her. When the housework was 
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finished, and Dick wished to settle down 
to his literary labours, Polly would read 
aloud what she had been writing. Or, 
if he were particularly engrossed, she 
would go and sit by his side and begin 
to discuss the details of her plot. 

Dick began to degenerate. Before he 
apprehended what was happening, his 
wife and he had practically changed rdles. 
He got up first in the morning as an 
established thing, and prepared the 
breakfast. Then he made the bed and 
tidied up the garret in which they 
slept. After that, there were the 
breakfast things to be washed up. 
And so it went on. Polly wrote; he 
cooked and dusted. The novel he gave 
up in despair. But a more serious con- 
sideration was how to supply the needs 
of their humble establishment. There 
was not much time left for him to 
write for the newspapers and maga- 
zines. Besides, the worry of it all 
caused him enough mental irritation 
to render him almost unfit for writing. 
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At last he realized the insidious meta- 
morphosis that was taking place. He 
was being gradually pushed out of his 
place in the world by his wife. It was 
the new spirit of the times; he would 
have to fight against it, or his virility 
would perish. The struggle began ; but 
Dick found himself sadly handicapped. 
Polly possessed resources of which he 
had not previously dreamt. These new 
weapons — tears and hysterics — were not 
to be contended against. He tried 
everything — he implored, he stormed — 
but without avail. Polly was obdurate. 
She had a tear or a scream always 
lurking in the background ready for 
emergencies. 

Life grew unbearable. It was a 

cat-and-dog existence. They became 

estranged. Dick grew to be Richard; 

Polly changed to Mary. They scarcely 

spoke. The housework was tacitly 

shared between them; — so much the 

husband accomplished. 

A few months passed in this way. 
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Then, one day, Mary made a confidence 
to Richard. After that, everything was 
changed. The husband's manner became 
softer; he was more attentive to his 
wife ; he even voluntarily did her share 
of the domestic drudgery. 

But there was the light of triumph 
in his eye. 

Polly's novel was never finished. 
Other and more engrossing cares 
claimed her attention. It is doubtful, 
even, if she remembered that import- 
ant literary undertaking. The struggle 
between husband and wife was over. 
The fittest had survived; and Dick 
was master of the field. 

But the baby had won his battle. 



THE END 
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